














Dishes Washed by Grace 


When Dorothy came home from 
school she found a note on the kitchen 
table. “Please wash the dinner dishes,” it 
said. ‘Tidy the kitchen, and set the supper 
table before Father comes home. I must go 
to town. I’ll give you something nice if you 
get the work done in time. Love, Mother.” 

Dorothy read the note and glanced at 
the clock. Three-thirty. ‘Dad usually gets 
home around five-thirty,” she mused. “I 
ought to be able to get done by then, easy.” 

She started at once. She ran the water 
into the sink and poured in the soap. Then 
she went to the table to get the last few 
dishes that were on it—and saw a book 
open on a chair. She had been reading it 
before school, and remembered now that 
she had stopped in a very exciting place. 

“I wonder how things worked out,” 
she thought. “It won’t take long 
to see.” 

But when she had read to the 
end of that incident, the story 
went on—and the next incident 
sounded as though it was going 
to be even more exciting. 

Page after page she read. Chap- 
ter after chapter. Then she looked 
at the clock again. Ten past five! 

Alarmed, she slammed the book 
shut. The kitchen looked terrible. 
She couldn’t possibly get the work 
done in time, and she would lose 
that surprise. 

The water in the sink was cold. 
She drained and refilled. There 
was a sound on the doorstep. 
Mother! 

Naturally Mother was not 
pleased. “There’ll be no surprise 
for you,” she said. 

’ She put her bundles on the table 
ahd went to hang up her coat. All 
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the way to the closet she thought of that 
surprise she had planned to give Dorothy. 
She knew Dorothy would like it, and she 
was very sorry not to be able to give it to 
her. Then she had a lovely idea. 

Coming back to the kitchen, she said, 
“Dorothy, if you'll let me help you, I 
think we can get all this work done be- 
fore Dad gets home, after all. Then I'll 
be able to give you that surprise.” 

“O Mother, would you really?” 


With Mother’s help the work went fas 


and just as Father opened the door the 
last item went on the supper table. When 
Dorothy sat down to eat, there was a most 
interesting-looking package on her plate. 

The work was done the same way the 
righteous are made ready for heaven. The 
Bible says, “By grace ye are saved.” 

It works like this. Jesus says, “If you 
will obey Me, you can come to heaven.” 
We are tempted to sin, and we disobey. 
Jesus could keep us out of heaven, but He 
wants us there so much that He says, “If 
you will let Me, I will help you to live 
the way you should, so you can come.” 

Surely we won’t turn Jesus down. Say to 
Him, ‘Please save me by Thy grace.” 


Your friend, 


Qushepee. Wawel? 
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THE BRIDGE DARE 


i DARE you! I dare you! I dare you!” they 
shouted at Steve. Slowly he backed away, 
frightened. He'd been boasting, and not too 
honestly. Now they were demanding that 
he prove his bold statements. 

His eyes turned toward the bridge span- 
ning the dry wash, a deep gully where water 
rushed from the mountains in winter. Just 
under the bridge, perhaps twelve or fifteen 
feet above the ground, was a small pipe. 
The rocks and sand below were none too 
soft. His lower lip trembled. 





By DANNY WILLIAMS f 


For several moments Steve hung there, perspiring. He couldn't go on, and was too weak to go back. 








“Well, I’ve gone across before,” he said, 
untruthfully. “I can do it! But Z 

“Yes? But what?” challenged Bob. “You 
sure talk big. But when it comes to doing 
it, you're scared!” 

Steve knew Bob was right, but he wouldn’t 
admit it. “I can do it,” he insisted. “But-——” 
Vainly he searched for an excuse—anything. 
They'd forget about it later if he could just 
get out of it now. 

“Well?” Bob asked, and the other class- 

To page 17 
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The animal that can fly through a fan! 


THE FLITTERMOUSE 


By HARRY BAERG 


AS I walked along a narrow rock ledge 
beside a creek one day, I noticed the 
opening to a small cave just level with my 
head. Being curious, I crawled in. There, 
hanging from the ceiling, was a ball almost 
the size of a football that was made up 
entirely of bats. They were the common lit- 
tle brown bats that are seen over most of 
the country, and are sometimes called flitter- 
mice. After watching them awhile I put my 
hand in to catch one. And catch one I did, 
but at the same time the whole cluster dis- 
solved and flew out past my ears! A number 
brushed my face with their wings. 

Examining the bat I had caught, I saw 
that he was really a ferocious-looking fel- 
low. His little pinhead eyes were nearly 
buried in fur, and his wide-open mouth 
showed numerous sharp white teeth. His 
face was like that of a bulldog, except for 
the large thin ears. Fur covered his mouse- 
like body, but his wings were completely 
bare. 

Though bats may be fierce-looking crea- 
tures, no one need fear them. Not long 
ago I found one hiding in loose tar paper 
on the unfinished wall of our garage, and as 
I held it up a neighbor girl screamed, “Take 
it away! It will get into your hair. My mother 
had one do that once, and she had to cut 
her hair to get it out.” 

This seems to be a common belief. I sup- 
pose bats do occasionally get tangled up in 
someone's hair. There must be some excuse 
for the belief. They do not deliberately do 
so—they are more interested in getting 
away. 


Bats are quite clean animals. They may 
spend as much as half an hour at a time 
washing themselves with their claws and 
the tips of their wings. 

Sometimes they live in large numbers in 
the attic of a house and make themselves 
objectionable. Their chittering calls and their 
scratching and fluttering are likely to dis- 
turb the people who live underneath. They 
can squeeze through very small holes, and in 
order to keep them out every crack must be 
closed. About five pounds of naphthalene 
flakes in an average-sized attic usually helps 
to discourage them from returning. 

Bats are the only mammals that fly. At 
first people thought they were birds, but 
they certainly are not. They neither lay eggs 
nor have feathers, and they do suckle their 
young. 

As fliers they are experts. Though unable 
to fly as fast as some birds, they can dodge 
better and carry more weight. Birds as a 
rule have difficulty carrying a load half their 
own weight. Bats sometimes carry their 
young with them when they go hunting, 
and the combined weight of the children 
may be considerably more than their own. 

They catch their food in the air, and live 
almost entirely on flying insects. The skirt 
on either side of the tail curves up like a 
scoop and picks up an insect. The hind feet 
then grasp it and bring it to the mouth, 
where it is eaten in flight. Bats also drink 
on the wing. You may have seen them as 
they swoop down over a pond or stream in 
the evening and scoop up water by mouth- 


fuls. 
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He can’t escape now. With a gulp and a swallow that insect will soon be in the bat’s stomach. 


Leonard Dubkin, a Chicago naturalist, 
held a ladybird beetle in his open hand one 
evening when it was already so dark that 
he could not see the beetle. His pet white 
bat (a rare color for a bat), high in the air 
above him, dived and picked up the insect. 
How can a bat see so well? 

Scientists experimenting with the sight 
of bats found that they could “see” just as 
well when their eyes were closed with wax 
as when they were open. They also discov- 
ered that if they plugged their mouths or 
ears the bats repeatedly blundered into ob- 
jects. This led to the discovery that bats 
fly by radar. They continually utter little 
squeaks that are so high pitched as to escape 
the human ear. These rapid-fire calls strike 
obstructions in front, and the sensitive ears 
catch the echoes as they bounce back. The 
bat then knows how near he is to the object. 
This explains why some species of bats have 
such enormous ears. In the same way, a blind 
man taps his white cane on the sidewalk, 
and can tell by the echo whether there is a 


building beside him or whether he has come 
to a street intersection. 

Bats use their radar so much that they 
are experts, and can dodge even black 
threads that are crisscrossed in a dark room. 
Leonard Dubkin’s pet bat was able to fly 
through the blades of his electric fan when 
they were turning at eight hundred revolu- 
tions per minute. The bat did it several 
times just to show off. When Dubkin in- 
creased the speed to twelve hundred revolu- 
tions per minute, the bat flew up to it and 
zoomed over instead of through. 

In winter there are no insects flying in 
the air for bats to catch, so most of them 
migrate to warmer climates. Others hiber- 
nate in caves or attics where the tempera- 
ture does not go below freezing. They hang 
in clusters from the ceilings, hardly breath- 
ing at all, and live on the fat stored up in 
their bodies in the autumn. 

There are many different kinds of bats 
in the world. Some of the smallest are barely 

To page 19 
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MBUMEBI 


/ By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 





CHAPTER 2: SAVED FROM THE EVIL SPIRITS 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


Mbumbi lived in Africa, and his life was much like 
that of any other African boy until one day, while 
taking his father’s cattle to graze, he heard students 
reciting in a Government school. Fascinated, he told 
his father that that was where he intended to go— 
and his father gave him permission. Mbumbi couldn't 
see much sense, at first, in the reading lessons, but he 
was very glad to learn numbers, for they helped him 
in counting the cows at night. And all the trouble 
of studying was well repaid by the respect the boys 
in the village showed him when they found out he 
had been going to school. 


| rag passed quickly, and Mbumbi proved 
to be a good student. He went to school 
for eight years—a rare thing in his day. He 
had enough education to be a teacher now 
if he wished, but he did not wish. All 
Mbumbi could think about was a certain 
dark-skinned girl named Nakintu. He was 
determined to marry her. So, having learned 
all the school could teach him, he set about 
achieving his desire. 

What a time he had satisfying all the 
tribal customs—so different from what a 
young man must go through in other lands! 
But at last the arrangements were made, the 
dowry was paid, and Mbumbi and Nakintu 
were married. 

There was a lot of feasting, and then the 
newlyweds had to visit all their friends and 
relatives in the surrounding villages, where 
there were more feasts. So the two of them 
were glad indeed to settle down at last in 
the hut that Mbumbi had built for them in 
his village. 

It was just a round, mud-plastered hut 
with a grass roof and a bamboo door, but 
it was as good—maybe better—than the 
other huts in the village. At least it had one 
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window; that was something none of the 
other huts had. And they had real blankets 
for the bed on the floor. Mbumbi had earned 
the money for them when he worked in the 
mines. So Nakintu was shown a bit of extra 
respect in her husband's village. Her husband 
was someone important. 

Each day brought new duties to Nakintu. 
No longer was she a young girl; she was a 
married woman. She had to fetch water from 
the river, find and collect firewood, plant, 
cultivate, and harvest her crops, and cook the 
food. It was little wonder that she seldom 
had time to sweep her house, or air the blan- 
kets. If she had a minute of time left, she 
made brooms from the soft grass along the 
river, plaited baskets and trays upon which 
to sift and store her maize flour, or made 
mats upon which to sit on the floor. Yet 
when she learned that her duties were to 
be added to by the arrival of a little one, 
she was happy. 


Nakintu was thrilled when the old grand- 
mother in the village laid the newborn 
Lichila in her arms. The only thing that 
marred her joy was that it would be months 
before Mbumbi would admit that he was the 
child’s father or accept her as his child. That 
was the custom. She opened the tiny mouth 
and searched anxiously to see if there was 
any sign of teeth in the wee jaws. Her 
heart leaped with joy when she saw none. 
At least there was no sign yet of bewitch- 
ment. 

Now Nakintu had a new name. No longer 
would she be called Nakintu, but Ma Lichila 


























—mother of Lichila. She might have a 
dozen children, but she would always carry 
the name of her first child. Ma Lichila! How 
wonderful the name sounded to her ears. Just 
wait until her parents heard the good news 
in their faraway village. They too would 
rejoice. 

As the months passed, Ma Lichila was 
very busy. But she was never too busy to 
examine very carefully the jaws of her wee 
daughter. It was done daily. How she prayed 
to the village gods and the spirits to spare 
her child. If only she would cut those won- 
derful lower teeth first. And Ma Lichila 
shuddered, for she had heard the screams of 
the frantic mothers whose babies had been 
fed to the crocodiles because their upper 
teeth ':ad appeared first. 

Finally the day came when Lichila cut 
her first tooth. 

As Ma Lichila rubbed her dirty finger 
along the gums of the baby’s mouth, she 
felt a sharp point. Her heart almost stopped 
beating. Quickly she gathered the baby up 
into her arms and fled into a hidden corner 
of the village enclosure, where the bright 
sunlight could be focused upon the little 
gum, and where she would be kept away 
from prying eyes and wagging tongues. Con- 
cealing the baby as much as possible, Ma 
Lichila forced open the little mouth, and 


Fearfully Ma Lichila rubbed her baby’s gums. She felt something sharp—and burst into tears. 





sure enough, there was a tooth. Ma Lichila 
burst into tears, but they were tears of joy: 
Lichila had a shining white lower tooth. 

It seemed to Ma Lichila that the day 
would never pass. But at last the sun began 
to lower and Mbumbi returned from his 
fishing. He sauntered into his hut, little 
knowing what good news was in store for 
him. After the usual greetings, which must 
be passed between two people regardless 
of time or place, Ma Lichila picked up the 
smiling baby and held her toward her father. 

Mbumbi stepped back, for he had never 
touched the child. He dared not do so until 
he knew for a fact that his child was not 
bewitched. 

“Sha,” said the radiant Ma Lichila, “be- 
hold your daughter.” 

Mbumbi hesitated only a moment, just 
long enough to look full into Ma Lichila’s 
eyes. The radiance he saw there answered 
all his questions, and he took the baby hap- 
pily in his arms. Holding her tight, he hur- 
ried into the village, proclaiming to all whom 
he met that this was indeed his child; could 
anyone deny that she resembled her father? 
Ma Lichila followed behind, her heart too 
full for words. Ah, the gods had been good 
to them; tomorrow she must sacrifice an- 
other chicken for a thank offering. 

(To be continued ) 


























With Shirley clinging tightly to her neck, Connie made her perilous way down the drainpipe. 


oo stepped from the front door onto 
the porch in time to wave to her friend 
Alice, who was speeding by on her bicycle. 
Then she sat down on the step, looking very 
lonely, and feeling lonely too. 

“This is such a quiet town,” she said to 
herself. “Nothing exciting ever happens 
here. If I had a bicycle I could at least go 
places in the afternoons the way Alice does.” 
But Connie knew it would be a long time 
before she could get a bicycle. Mother and 
Dad couldn’t afford to buy one now, and 
Connie had to spend her baby-sitting money 
for other things she needed. 

She watched the new yellow daffodils 
nodding beside the front walk. A_ stray 
breeze blew her hair over her face, and as 
she brushed the strands back she thought 
how pleasant the breeze felt, for it was an 
unusually warm day for March. 

Just then her mother came to the front 
door and said, “Connie, please go over to 
Mrs. Brown's and ask her for the cake recipe 
she promised to give me.” 

“Sure, Mother,’ Connie replied, glad to 
have something to do. She knew Mrs. Brown 
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quite well, for she often stayed with three- 
year-old Shirley. 

The Brown home was only a block away, 
and Connie reached it in a few minutes. As 
she walked up to the front door Mrs. Brown 
called to her from a neighbor’s house, “Go 
right on in, Connie. I'll be there in a little 
while, as soon as I make a phone call. My 
telephone is out of order.” 

Connie decided to sit on the front porch 
instead of going inside, and settled herself 
in the swing. She wondered where Shirley 
was, then remembered that the little girl 
was probably up in her room taking her 
afternoon nap. But suddenly she thought she 
heard Shirley's voice. It sounded as though 
she were outdoors somewhere. 

Connie left the swing and walked to the 
front steps. She heard Shirley distinctly 
this time, calling, “Mommy!” in a voice that 
sounded afraid. Again it came, “Mommy!” 

The call seemed to be coming from high 
up this time. Connie moved down the steps 
and away from the house so she could see 
Shirley’s upstairs bedroom window. It was 
open about six inches, and Shirley had her 
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hands on the sill and her face at the open- 
ing, crying. Suddenly terrified, Connie real- 
ized why the child was afraid. Smoke was 
seeping out of the window on both sides of 
Shirley's head! 

“I’m coming!” Connie gasped, her voice 
hardly more than a whisper. She ran into 
the house and up the single flight of stairs 
to the second floor. There she was con- 
fronted by flames pouring from a hall closet. 
Shirley's room lay beyond. How could she 
reach her? 

Then she noticed that there was a space 
about two feet wide between the opposite 
wall and the flames. She ran to it and paused 
a moment, until another faint cry from 
Shirley spurred her on. Pressing close to the 
wall, she crept safely past. 

Through the smoke she saw that the 
door to Shirley’s room was open. She ran 
in and found the sobbing child still at the 


“Oh dear,” sighed Connie sadly, 


we play ‘horse’!” she ex- 
claimed, turning around so 
the little girl could obey 
her command. Flames were 
already licking at the 
threshold of the door. 

Shirley climbed on her 
back. “What are you going to do?” she 
asked in a tiny, childish voice as Connie 
carried her to the window. 

“I can’t tell you now,” Connie answered, 
trying to sound calm, “but just hold on real 
tight!” 

Carefully Connie stepped up on the win- 
dow sill, not daring to look to the ground 
below. With two swift kicks she discarded 
the black patent-leather pumps from her 
feet. She reached out for the drainpipe and 
clutched it with both hands. “Hold tight!” 
she said to Shirley. But she didn’t need to. 
The little girl was holding on for her very 





“NOTHING EXCITING Ever Happens” 


window. “Shirley!” she cried, overjoyed at 
finding her unharmed. Afraid to lose a 
moment, she picked up the child and started 
back into the hall. The smoke had become 
so dense by this time that it set them both 
to coughing, and brought tears to their 
smarting eyes. 

Connie strained to see through the smoke. 
Could it be possible? Flames had blocked 
their way of escape! 

Still carrying Shirley, Connie ran back 
into the bedroom. She threw the window 
open wide, and saw that several people were 
already running toward the house, Mrs. 
Brown among them. From somewhere off in 
the distance a fire siren wailed. 

But Connie knew that she could not wait 
for help. Frantically her eyes scaled the side 
of the house. They came to rest on a drain- 
pipe, scarcely a foot from the window. 

With quick presence of mind she hurried 
back to the bed and stood Shirley on it. 
“Get on my back, Shirley, like you do when 
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life. Connie took her feet from the window 
sill. 

Frightened gasps arose from the crowd be- 
low. 

For a brief moment Connie tested the 
drainpipe, hoping against hope that it would 
hold this extra weight. It gave slightly, but 
showed no other signs of weakening. Thus 
assured, she began to go down. Above them 
red tongues of flame, mingled with smoke, 
were occasionally showing at the window. 

Below, all eyes were turned upward, 
watching the two girls. Even the arrival of 
the fire engines did not divert their atten- 
tion. When Connie at last set foot on the 
ground, a loud cheer went up from the 
watchers, who crowded around to congratu- 
late her. 

Mrs. Brown, eyes filled with tears of relief 
and happiness, clasped Shirley close in her 
arms and said to Connie, “I am so grateful 
to you. I don’t know what we would have 
done without you!” To page 20 
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‘ MY LITTLE BOSSY CALF 


/By LUCY MACE, Age 9 
Fortuna, California 


I have a little bossy calf. 
Her name is Cherry Mace— 
The nicest little bossy 
That there is upon the place. 


She has two nubs that will be horns 
Right up above her eyes. 

And on the other end's a tail 
For switching off the flies. 


Now, ever since that calf was born 
I've fed her milk both night and 
morn. 
Her forehead has a small, white star, 
The rest of her is black as tar. 


| tried to push her in the barn. 
She raised a hoof and kicked me; 
And yet I know she loved me still, 
For later on she licked me. 


Oh, yes, I love my bossy calf, 
My little Cherry Mace. 

She's the nicest little bossy 
That there is upon the place. 
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THE OREGON TRAIL 


/ By JACQUELIN M. JEFFERSON, Age 14 
Tujunga, California 


A line of wagons across the land 
Wind their way through dirt and sand; 
Indians lurk in bushes nigh, 

Storm clouds threaten in the sky. 


Buffalo sometimes run in sight, 

Their thundering hoofs heard far in the night; 
Suddenly the ocean comes to view; 

At last they've reached the land so new. 


The sun is sinking in the west; 

The journey's o'er, and they can rest; 
They've suffered thirst and longed for home, 
But nevermore will they need to roam. 





Helping a Goose to Hatch 


VBy EVA ELLIS, Age 15 
Bazine, Kansas 


— weeks ago a neighbor lady set five 
goose eggs under a hen. At the end of 
four weeks I heard a goose peeping inside 
one of the eggs. I thought it should be 
helped out, for the lady had told me before 
that she sometimes had to help the baby 


geese out of the eggs. So I cracked ihke@® 4 


shell, but it was too soon. We could see 
the yolk. 

Cracking the egg too soon, like this, 
usually causes the yolk to dry before the 
little goose can eat it, and so the goose dies. 

I took the egg into the house and kept 
it warm with the heat of the stove and some 
rags all that day. That night I put it back 
under the hen. In the morning I brought 























it in again, and we kept it in the house 
until noon, then took it to the lady to see 
what she would say. She told us that the 
gosling would more than likely die. How- 
ever, she also told us to pull its neck out, 
so that if it lived it would not have a 
crooked neck. 

When we got home Mother pulled the 
neck out, and told my little sister, Wanda, 
and me that she would have to take the 
hell off the goose. 

Wanda is about four, and she cried, be- 
cause she was sure the goose would die when 
Mother took it out of the egg. Pretty soon 
Wanda said, “I know what will keep him 
alive.” 

Mother and I said, “What will?” 

Wanda said, “Pray to Jesus.” So I helped 
her pray. To page 19 


Nature 


By DONALDA MC CARTNEY, Age 10 | 
Fruitvale, British Columbia 


The trees are swaying in the breeze, 
The birds are singing in the leaves; 
The big white clouds up in the sky 
Are rolling, tossing, floating by; 
The little brooklets, rippling, glisten, 
Snowdrops, bowing white heads, listen; 
Chipmunks hurry up a tree, 

So cheerfully happy they seem to be. 





An Old-Time Ship 


By MOREY PERRY, Age 14 \/ 
Spokane, Washington 











Laksa and the Fire Mountain 


THE NIGHT THE WORLD BROI 


ET along, you lazy thing!” Laksa screamed 
at the water buffalo. He hammered the 
beast with a stick of bamboo he had picked 
up by the spring. The great creature moved 
as slowly as before. His thick hide didn’t 
feel Laksa’s hardest blows. The boy drew 
in his breath in sobs. Why, oh, why, had he 
left the gate open? 

It was night on the island of Sumatra. It 
had been night a long time. The moon was 
at half its brightness. It looked like a piece 
of yellow papaya hanging up there in the 
sky. Laksa looked at the moon and the bright 
stars. He remembered what his mother had 
taught him about God, who was up there 
hanging onto all those shining things. He 
tried hard not to be afraid. 

He poked along behind the buffalo. The 
animal knew the way home, but he was not 
in a hurry. He didn’t have a plate of warm 
rice waiting for him. He was neither hungry 
nor thirsty. He had wandered out the gate, 
the gate Laksa had forgotten to close. He 
had gone to the spring at the foot of the 
fire mountain. He had bathed there in the 
soft, deep mud. He had eaten sugar cane 
from the gardens of the people who lived 
at the foot of the fire mountain. He was 
full of sugar cane and sleek with mud. No 
buffalo could be more content. 

“Go home! Go home!” Laksa pushed on 
the buffalo with his bare hands. He had 
stopped now and was nibbling at the rice 
growing in a sunken bed of mud beside the 
path. 

“Go home, Oobee!” Now “Oobee” means 
“potato.” Laksa could think of nothing worse 
to call the mean old water buffalo. 

Oobee nibbled and nibbled. Laksa shouted, 
and pushed and beat the animal with the 
bamboo stick, but Oobee wouldn’t move. 
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Tired now, Laksa turned to look at the 
fire mountain. It was rumbling more than 
usual. In the darkness the sparks and spurts 
of flame from the volcano were beautiful. 
The fire mountain had always rumbled. 
Sometimes it roared and thundered. Other 
times it grumbled and mumbled. Always 
flames and sparks came out of the top of it. 
In all his eight years Laksa could remember 
nothing different. 

“We should move away from that fire 
mountain,” Laksa had heard the old men of 
the village say to one another. 

“But the ground is rich here,” others 
would say. “See how tall the rice grows and 
how fat the sweet po- 
tatoes are.” So they had 
stayed, and planted the 
rice and the sugar cane 
and the sweet potatoes. 

Laksa had nothing 
against the fire moun- 
tain. It was pretty to 
look at, and its voice 
was the voice of an old 
friend. He listened to 
the deep rumbling. 

Oobee had eaten 
enough of the rice 
stalks. They were coarse 
and not so tender as 
the sugar cane. He lum- 
bered along the path to- 
ward home. 

Laksa had come this 
way a thousand times. 
He had crawled along 


“We must go slowly,” the 
boy said. “This is where the 
buffalo fell off the edge.” 
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this path when he was a baby. He had run 
here, hanging to his mother’s sarong. He had 
driven the water buffalo this way times with- 
out number. He knew the path so well he 
could close his eyes and follow it. Here was 
the rice field. Then the rice field ended and 
tall grass bordered the path. There a big 
spirit tree hung overhead, shutting out the 
moonlight on the left side. 

Laksa’s people were Christians. They 
didn’t worry about spirits. Spirits were noth- 
ing to them. Nothing. Beyond the spirit 
tree there was a little hill. Then the path 
led down a slope and curved to the right. 
From this spot at the top of the little hill, 


Laksa could see his father’s house and the 
tall coconut trees around it. That is, he could 
see it in the daytime. It was night now, and 
one could see nothing plainly. But the moon 
was at half its brightness, so the boy could 
see a little, but not so far as home. 

Oobee was moving along now. Laksa took 
hold of his tail and whipped it against the 
buffalo’s hindquarters. He leaned back and 
let Oobee drag him along. He could hear 
the great creature breathing. The tail was 
warm and muddy in his hand. Then Oobee 
flipped his tail hard and knocked the bamboo 
stick from the boy’s hand. Laksa let go and 
looked for the stick in the path. 

Then the terrible thing happened. Laksa 
heard the low, mewing cry that water buf- 
faloes make when they are frightened. He 
heard a sound of falling, something heavy 
falling, down—down—deep down! Oobee 
was gone! 

Now Oobee couldn't have fallen off the 
path. It ran along between low banks where 
tall grass grew. But Oobee was gone! Where? 

Terror seized the boy. He tried to cry out, 
but no sound came from his mouth. He 
threw himself down in the path and began 
to pray inside himself at first. Then his 
voice came back to a whisper, then he heard 
himself calling: 

“Dear God, help me! Dear God, help me!” 
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Mother had taught him that God can al- 
ways hear us and help us. She had taught 
him a little verse from God’s Book that said, 
“What time I am afraid, I will trust in thee.” 

Oh, now Laksa was afraid! But the thing 
that caused his fear was a hidden, unknown 
thing. It was there in the path. It had swal- 
lowed up the great water buffalo, but Laksa 
couldn’t see it or hear it. Because of that 
it was more terrible. 

He reached out his arms as he lay in the 
path. He reached out along the ground, but 
the ground wasn’t there. He felt carefully, 
wondering, trembling. There was a hole 
where there had been a path. He felt the 
edge of the dark hole. A piece of dirt 
loosened under his arm and fell off. Oh! 
It was still falling, falling deep and far. 

Laksa edgéd back inch by inch until he 
was several feet from the lip of the chasm. 
Then, springing to his feet, he flew back 
along the path toward the fire mountain and 
the village that lay at its feet. He did not 
cry or scream. He only prayed the same 
words over and 6ver, “Dear God, help me!” 

“Come out! Come out!” he shouted at the 


door of the nearest hut of the heathen vil- 
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lage. The hut was dark, but a tiny light soon 
flickered and a man stumbled out of the hut 
rubbing his eyes. The man began to be very 
angry. 

“Are you crazy?” the man screamed as he 
took Laksa by the shoulder. “What for do 
you come howling around people’s houses 
in the night like a wild dog?” He shook 
Laksa a little. 

“Come with me,” the boy begged in a 
high voice. “Come and I will show you a 
terrible thing. The world has broken in two 
and the edge of it is down the path by the 
spirit tree. My father’s buffalo has gone over 
the side of the earth, and my father’s house 
is in the part that fell off!” At the thought 
of his father’s house Laksa began to sob. 
His whole body shook and trembled, and 
he could not stop. His mother and father 
and little sister were gone. They had 
dropped off the earth. 

“I don’t believe a word you are saying.” 
The man drew his sarong around him and 
went into the hut. Laksa followed him. He 
picked up some resinous sticks, lighting 
them into a flare from the flame of the 
small open lamp. To page 19 











NO SHOW FOR JOE 





By MRS. LEONARD C. LEE 


OU may put your books away, children,” 

said the fourth-grade teacher of a public 
school in northern Michigan. “I have a spe- 
cial treat in store for you today. I am taking 
you to see a show, so get ready to march 
downtown.” 

All the children put their books away 
quickly, and Joe put his away with the rest. 
But his eyes were wide with wonder. He 
knew that shows were no place for a fellow 
to go who wanted to grow up with a clean 
mind and a pure heart. He got in line and 
marched downtown with the others till they 
came to the theater and stopped. 

His knees were shaking and his heart was 
pounding, but he knew there was something 
he had to say to the teacher, and he intended 
to say it, whether he felt scared or not. 



































































A gleam of determination shone in his eyes 
as he approached her. 

He tugged at her sleeve, and she looked 
down into a very earnest little face. “Please, 
Miss Evans,” said Joe’s pleading voice, “I 
don’t go to shows. May I stay in the electric 
shop next door until you come out?” The 
teacher knew he meant what he had said. 
“All right, Joe, if that is what you prefer,” 
she said. 

Several times Miss Evans took her class 
to the theater. Always Joe would ask to be 
excused, and would watch the man next door 
making repairs while the class was in the 
show. Then he would be ready to join 
them when they came out. He never said a 
word to his parents about it. He was a 
Christian and loved Jesus, and shows were 
not the right place for 
a Christian to go. So 


Rad he did what was right, 

a. and that was all there 
be was to it. 

BAY. One day Joe’s 

ois mother met the 

Re otk teacher, and the 


teacher told her what 
had been happening. 
“And there’s some- 
thing else I want to 
tell you,” the teacher 
said to Mother. “That 
little boy of yours has 
been such a sincere 
and earnest Christian 
that it has touched my 
heart. He makes me 








“Please, miss,” said Joe, 
“| don’t go to shows.” 








wish I were more of a Christian too.” Her 
voice was very soft, and Mother noticed that 
her eyes seemed to have misted over as she 
spoke. 

I’ve wondered many times if that isn’t one 
of the ways in which Jesus wants older 


people to become like children—constantly 
obedient. When boys and girls willingly 
give up the things of the world for Jesus, 
and count it a privilege to do so, they can 
be a great help to older people, and may even 
win some of them to the Lord. 











You may look up the texts in your Bible to find 
the answers, then check with the answers below. 


“A" Bible Characters 


/ By LOIS SNELLING 


A......... A prophet. (Amos 1:1.) 

Israel’s first king. (1 Sam. 10:21-24.) 

He had a twin brother. (Gen. 25:24-26.) 
saree A ... Mother of Isaac. (Gen. 21:3; 1 Peter 3:6.) 


Who Doesn't Belong? 
/ By PHYLLIS SOMERVILLE 


Cross out the name that does not belong with 
the other three. 

1. Peter, Andrew, James, and Luke were chosen 
apostles by Jesus. (Luke 6:13-16.) 

2. Mary, Martha, Lazarus, and John lived in 
Bethany and often invited Jesus to their family 
home. (John 11.) 

3. Adam and Eve’s children were Cain, Abel, 
Seth, and Abraham. (Gen. 4, 5.) 

4. Some of Joseph’s brothers were Benjamin, 
Reuben, Dan, and Jacob. (Gen. 49.) 

5. We have the record that these men worked 
with Paul: Barnabas, Lazarus, Silas, and Timothy. 


Animals of the Bible 
/ By IRENE R. TUBBS 


Remove the letters asked and arrange the remain- 
ing letters in the right order. 

1. lemur—remove one letter and rearrange; get 
a beast of burden. (2 Sam. 18:9.) 

2. exort—remove three letters and get a beast 
of burden. (Ex. 20:17.) 

3. mark—remove one letter and get a horned 
animal. (Gen. 22:13.) 

4. swindle—remove two letters and get an un- 
clean animal. (Lev. 11:7.) 

5. flows—remove one letter and get an enemy 
of sheep. (John 10:12.) 

6. bath—remove one letter and get a flying mam- 
mal. (Lev..11:19.) 

7. blear—remove one letter and leave a large 
animal. (1 Sam. 17:34.) 
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Bible Personalities 


By SHIRLEY L. MC DERMOTT & 
Do you know these people in Genesis? 


ae , the first son of Zilpah. (Ch. 35:26.) 

sw ws Walked with God. (Ch. 5:22.) 

ws a « found favor with God. (Ch. 6:8.) 

ws sx se oe ny JOSEPH’S Second-born son. (Ch. 48:20.) 
w=, @ barren wife. (Ch. 11:30.) 

vs sw se ue ny Hagar’s son. (Ch. 16:15.) 

us sss ws os ny Leah’s second-born son. (Ch. 29:33.) 


ve-oumzndo 


Hidden Bible Jewels 
J By ALEX FRANZ 


Can you find these hidden jewels? The first one 
is found for you. 


1. The nAG ATE at the manger (Isa. 54:12). 

2. We will study the map of India, Monday (Eze. 
28:13). 

3. Why do some stars appear large? (Matt. 13: 
45). 

4. Rub your hands if they are cold (Job 28:18). 

5. The sides are blue, the top azure (Rev. 21:20). 

6. The shrubbery looks best in the springtime 
(Song of Solomon 5:14). 


] Who Was She? 
i By IDA MAE CRESTAKOS 


She grieved because she had no children. 

She prayed that if God would give her a child, 
she would dedicate him to the Lord as long as he 
lived. 

The Lord answered her prayer, and she kept her 
promise. 

Her son became a great prophet. 

See 1 Samuel 1, 2. 


ANSWERS 
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The Bridge Dare 
From page 3 

mates standing about him waited impa- 
tiently. “Go ahead! Show us how brave you 
are!” 

“I—I—well.” Steve felt sick at his stom- 
ach. 

He had to do it. There was nothing else 
for it. He looked at the pipe, wondering if 


‘ e could. It was a long, long way to the 
“ ther side. But he had to make it. He just 


had to. 

He pulled off his jacket with trembling 
hands, and started toward the pipe. The 
others followed, eagerly, yet a bit worried. 
One girl spoke up. “Isn’t this awfully dan- 
gerous?” 

“Sure—but Big Steve, Big Brave Steve 
here can do it!” Bob said, mocking. 

At the sound of Bob’s voice Steve felt 
even worse. He realized he deserved what 
Bob was saying. He’d boasted a lot about 
things he’d never done. But this was too 
dangerous. If only there was some way to 
get out of it. He paused for a moment and 
glanced back. His eyes met theirs. He 
couldn’t—no, he couldn’t escape. 

He tossed his jacket on the ground, then 
paused yet another minute and looked at 
the pipe and at the rocky ground below. 
Finally, with a deep breath, he grasped the 
rusty pipe and started over. Each hand 
gripped the pipe a few inches farther along 
than before. Hand over hand. Minute after 
minute. 

His arms ached, but he wasn’t even half- 
way yet. The classmates began to worry. 
They urged him to come back. But he 
couldn’t. He’d have to show them he could 
do it, or be laughed at. He continued. Sud- 
denly a piece of rust cut into his hand, but 
the pain was of no concern. He was close 
to the middle, fifteen feet above the ground. 
He looked down, and panic swept through 
him. He shut his eyes and went on. 

His muscles were taut now and aching 
ll the way down his sides, yet he forced 

imself forward, slowly, swinging carefully. 
™ He looked for the end of the pipe. 

Suddenly he realized that he wasn’t going 
to reach it. He couldn’t make it to the other 

side. And he was past the middle now, so 
of course he couldn’t go back. 

For a long moment he hung there, just 
beyond the middle, his body quivering, sway- 
ing ever so slightly, his eyes closed, perspira- 


tion glistening on his forehead. And above 
him trucks and cars were rumbling over 
the bridge. For yet another moment he clung, 
the ache in his sides and arms growing 
sharper and more painful. He wanted to 
scream for help—but there was nothing to 
do but go on. 

Yet he couldn’t go on. Vaguely he heard 
the shouts of his classmates, trying to help 
him, now deeply sorry they had encouraged 
him. Even Bob was calling, but he didn’t 
listen. It was all he could do to hold on and 
he knew he couldn’t do that much longer. 

A finger slipped. He tried to grasp the 
pipe again, letting go entirely with his left 
hand. But the extra strain on his right hand 
was too much. 

He was falling. Yet he wasn’t frightened. 
He was too tired, too weary, to care. Then 
he struck the ground. And he felt the pain 
—in his legs, in his side. 

Terrified, their voices shaking, his class- 
mates rushed down the bank, into the wash 
to the place where he lay. “He’s dead!” one 
shouted. 

“Don’t touch him,” Bob said authorita- 
tively. “Get help—quick!” Several dashed 
away, their faces pale. 

Bob felt responsible for this accident as 
he stood there by Steve. Soon the principal 
of the school arrived, and minutes later, 
the doctor. He checked Steve carefully. 
“This boy’s had quite a fall,” he said, paus- 
ing. “But I think he’s all right. Someone 
help me with him, and we'll take him to my 
office for a further check.” Bob quickly 
grasped Steve, and they carried him up the 
bank toward the doctor's car. 

At the office, when the doctor had stepped 
out for a moment, Bob squeezed Steve's 
shoulder and stammered, “I’m sure glad you 
didn’t get badly hurt. You had us scared 
there for a moment, hanging over nothing. 
I—er—I guess I ought to apologize for forc- 
ing you to do it.” 

Steve smiled, and looked as if he wanted 
to say something, but the doctor came back 
just then. 

“Well, young fellow,” he said, “I can’t 
find anything wrong with you. You can go 
on back to school.” 

As they walked, Steve finished what he 
had been wanting to say. 

“There’s one thing I know,” he said to 
Bob then. “I’m never going to boast again. 
It’s too risky—when you have to prove you 
can do it!” 
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Price, $2.75 each 


from your Book and Bible House. 


Wild Creatures in Winter 


Winter descends on the zoo while we 
are there, revealing the secrets of the 
wild creatures. We will have lots of fun 
discovering where Growler the Bear 
lives and how Paddletail the Beaver 
finds his food when the pond is cov- 
ered with ice. 


Paddletail the Beaver and 
His Neighbors 


Paddletail makes his home in the Black 
Forest near the Old Homestead. He has 
many neighbors that we won't want to 
miss, such as Danny Muskrat, Sticker the 
Porcupine, Lightfoot the Deer, Mephitis 
the Skunk, and Screecher the Owl. 
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he Please have mother or dad order - 





Juniors are always anxious to go 
to the zoo. Ask mother or dad to 
get these books for you, and then 
you can see and read about 
scores of birds and animals of the 
zoo when you are unable to visit 
them at the zoo. % 


Books by Neil Wayne Northey 


Wild Animals of Africa 


Most of the animals we have seen so far live 
right here in the wilds of America. No other 
continent on earth has so many wild animals 
as has Africa, so we must get acquainted 
with some of the real personalities in our 
book zoo of Africa. 


The Bluebirds and Their Neighbors 
The bluebirds come back to the Old Home- 
stead to live during the summer. Many of 
their feathered and furry neighborhood 
friends can also be seen when they enter the 
narrative. 


The Mallards and Their Neighbors 
It is interesting to watch Lutra the Otter, 
Trailer the Mink, Billy Coon, Snoop the Wea- 
sel, and other furry enemies of the Mallards 
make their life on the duckpond one of watch- 
ful waiting. 


Book and Bible House 
, for which please send 





Enclosed find $ 
me the following: 
—. Wild Animals of Africa @ $2.75 $ 
—— The Bluebirds and Their 


Neighbors @ $2.75 $.. 
—— The Mallards and Their : 
Neighbors @ $2.75 $__. 


_— Wild Creatures in Winter @ $2.75 $. 


—. Paddletail the Beaver @ $2.75 $__-___ 
Prices higher in Canada. Sales Tax $_-_ a 


Add sales tax where necessary. Total $ 
Name 
Address 


City State 
Pacific Press Publishing Association, 
Mountain View, California 
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Helping a Goose to Hatch 


From page 11 


At four o'clock Mother took him out. 

The goose lived. My sister thanked Jesus 
for keeping him alive. And that goose is 
still alive. 

We used to feed him in the house. We 
play with him a lot, and he acts as though 
he were talking to us. 

We named him Lucky, for he is lucky 

~ ‘0 be alive. 


Besides us, Lucky has another playmate, 
named Vestance. He is my brother’s Invest- 
ment goose, and is two weeks younger than 
Lucky. 


The Night the World Broke in Two! 
From page 14 


“I think you have lost your senses, but I 
will go and see what has scared you. I will 
take you home to your father and tell him 
never to send a coward like you out at night 
again.” 

Laksa didn’t answer. He led the way along 
the path until they could see the spirit tree. 
The flare made a strong light. 

“We must go carefully,” said the boy. “It 
was here the buffalo fell off.” 

In the blaze of the flare they could see 
where the path ended in nothing. The vil- 
lage man took one terrified look at the 
$ empty place and tore back along the path 
- toward his village, yelling at every leap. 

Laksa could not keep up with him, although 
he ran as fast as he could. When the boy 
reached the village a number of men and 
women had come out of their huts and were 
standing around the man who was telling 
them in a loud voice, “The world has broken 
in two! The world has broken in two!” 

The whole company insisted that they be 
taken to see this great sight. 

When morning dawned across the broken 

ce of the valley, a group of many people 

* ad gathered on the rim of the chasm. A 
thousand feet below them the floor of the 
valley lay undisturbed. 

“Look, it is my father’s house!” Laksa’s 
excitement was so great he could hardly be 
restrained from trying to crawl down over 
the edge of the precipice. 

“Wait, boy,” the villagers insisted. “There 
must be some way to get down there.” 





It was not till noon that the people skirted 
the edge of the chasm far enough to find 
some unevenness in the steep wall. Here, 
by picking their way carefully, a descent was 
managed, and Laksa reached his father's 
house. 

“It is the God of heaven who kept you 
back from death,” his mother said over and 
over as she held Laksa tight in her arms. 

Wise men explained that the fire moun- 
tain had eaten a great hole under the valley, 
and that was why it had sunk down. No 
one was hurt. Only the water buffalo was 
killed by its fall over the edge of the preci- 
pice. So the people of the valley gave it a 
name, “Lobong Kerbau,” which means “the 
hole of the water buffalo.” 

Sometimes even yet Laksa stands at the 
spot where the path fell away on that ter- 
rible night. He looks across the sunken val- 
ley and thanks the God of heaven for spar- 
ing his life many years ago on the brink 
of Lobong Kerbau. 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: This experience took place about 
thirty years ago at Mount Merapi, near Fort De Kock in 
south Sumatra. 


The Flittermouse 
From page 5 


two inches in length; others, such as the 
flying foxes of the South Pacific, have a 
wingspread of four feet. Those in the United 
States and Canada are mostly small, and 
live entirely on insects. 

In Central and South America there is a 
bat called the vampire that lives on blood. 
It does not actually suck blood, but makes 
a little cut with its razor-sharp teeth and 
then laps up the blood as it flows from the 
wound. The bat is small, and walks so lightly 
that it does not even wake the sleeping cow 
or horse on which it is feeding. Sometimes 
it bites the toe of a sleeping man or woman, 
but it certainly does less harm than the 
hordes of mosquitoes that continually prey 
on man. The only time it is really dangerous 
is when there are cases of rabies, or hydro- 
phobia, around. Because it is likely to spread 
the disease, efforts are being made to get 
rid of all the vampires. 

In eastern Australia and many of the is- 
lands of the South Seas there are large fruit- 
eating bats. Some are so big that they are 
called flying foxes. Their faces are longer 
than those of most bats, and give them the 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Audrey J. Durheim, age 11. R.R. 1, Deer Park, 
Washington, U.S.A. Hobbies: collecting pictures, 
reading, drawing, boating, biking. 

Eva Ellis, age 16. In care of M. H. Roth, Brownell, 
Kansas, U.S.A. Hobbies: riding horseback, drawing. 
Wants letters from Alaska. 

Eugene Rivers, age 18. Ellenville, New York, U.S.A. 
Hobbies: making model airplanes, boating. Wants to 
hear from Juniors in Hawaii, Tahiti, Morocco, Egypt, 
France, Brazil, India. 

LaVella Mae Mathison, age 16, in ninth grade. 
Route 2, c/o Lloyd Tupper, Granger, Washington, 
U.S.A. Hobbies: singing, playing the piano, reading, 
cooking, collecting stamps. 

Ruby Brown, age 11. Route 2, Box 147, Amelia, 
Virginia, U.S.A. Hobbies: collecting auto license 
plates from all over the world, ice skating. 

Rebecca Montfort, age 15. 2193 East 71st Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. Hobbies: collecting pictures, 
writing letters. 

Marjorie Tucker, age 15. Upper Columbia Acad- 
emy, Spangle, Washington, U.S.A. Hobbies: collecting 
stamps and post cards, photos, playing the piano. 
Especially wants to correspond with those who have 
their birthday on November 20, which is her birth- 
day. 

Lou Ellen Davis, age 15. P.O. Box 107, Thomas- 
ville, North Carolina, U.S.A. Hobbies: roller-skating, 
swimming, hiking. 

Ronald E. Maples, age 12. Route 1, Box 157, 
Morgantown, North Carolina, U.S.A. Hobbies: col- 
lecting stamps and match-book covers. 

Martha Soley, age 11. R.R. 3, Glanford Station, 
Ontario, Canada. Hobbies: horseback riding, playing 
the guitar. 

Norretta Wright, age 16. Government Gate, North 
Shore, Bermuda. Hobbies: sewing, reading, collecting 
stamps and recipes, playing the piano. Especially 
wants to hear from Juniors in Hawaii, Philippines, 
Mexico, Holland. 

Luana Graybill, age 14. P.O. Box 77, Newbury Park, 
California, U.S.A. Hobbies: stamp collecting, writing 
letters. 

Barbara Pitts, age 14. Khyber Pass, Warwick West, 
Bermuda. Hobbies: reading, singing, drawing. 

Bill Schmid, age 13. 6641 Carolina Avenue, Ham- 
mond, Indiana, U.S.A. Hobbies: collecting coins, 
stamps, shells, rocks. Especially wants letters from 
Brazil, Argentina, Italy, Holland. 

Judy Morrison, age 14. 805 N. 21st Street, Mat- 
toon, Illinois, U.S.A. Hobbies: singing, playing the 
piano, collecting salt shakers, stamps, and post cards. 











appearance of foxes. These bats hang in 
trees during the day, and at night come out 
into the orchards and feed on oranges, 
peaches, and other ripe fruit. They are also 
fond of the blossoms of eucalyptus trees. 
Some species feed only on flowers, and have 
long tongues to get the nectar. 
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There are still other tropical bats that 
feed on small animals, birds, and even on 
smaller bats. One of the most unusual is the 
fish-eating bat. It flies over the water till 
it sees a minnow, then swoops down and 
catches it with its hind feet, and eats it. 
Naturally it must depend upon fish that 
swim near the surface, for it can neither 
dive nor swim. 

For some really interesting reading on 
bats look up The White Lady, a book wri 
ten by Leonard Dubkin. * 


“Nothing Exciting Ever Happens” 
From page 9 


A voice arose from the midst of the crowd. 
“What do you say we raise another cheer 
for the bravest girl in town?” The crowd 
responded with a hearty shout that made 
Connie blush. 

The next afternoon, when Connie came 
home from school, she saw the delivery truck 
from Johnson’s hardware store parked in 
front of her house. The delivery man was 
removing a shiny new bicycle from it. Con- 
nie walked up to him and exclaimed, “Don’t 
you have the wrong address?” 

“I don’t think so,” the man replied, a 
twinkle in his eyes. “Aren’t you Miss Connie 
Danford?” 

“Yes, I am,” Connie said, surprised. 

“Well then, this is for you!” By now the 
bicycle was out of the truck and sitting on 
the front walk. Connie, breathless with ex- 
citement, noticed an envelope bearing her 
name tied to the handle bar. Quickly she 
tore open the flap and removed the note 
inside. It read: 


“Dear Connie, 


“We could never really repay you for 
your bravery in saving Shirley yester- 
day. Your mother told me once how 
much you want a bicycle, so we hope 
you will accept this one as a thank-you 
gift from us. 


“With love and deep gratitude, 
“Mrs. Janice Brown.” 


Connie refolded the note and tucked it 
in her pocket. With unbelieving hands she 
caressed the shiny handle bars, murmuring 
happily, “And I was the one who said that 
nothing exciting ever happens in this town!” 
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AN ELEPHANT IS BORN 


By PHYLLIS SOMERVILL ¢ 


EW men have seen an elephant born, but 

it was the privilege of a forest guard in 
Ceylon. He said he was hidden, but got a 
good view. 

The mother elephant lay on her side 
while eight nurse elephants caressed her with 
their trunks. Then all of them left except 
one. Maybe she was the doctor. But two by 
two the “nurses” would return to see her 
and again pat her with their trunks. 

After the baby elephant was born, the 
mother walked ten paces away and trum- 
peted joyously. Other elephants came to 
trumpet the good news, too, and to caress 
her and compliment her on her fine new 
baby. 


The eight nurses immediately gave their 


full attention to the baby elephant. Since it 
was still lying on its side and could not 
stand up, one of the nurses raised it about 
four feet from the ground and then lowered 
it on its feet. Then in turn each of the eight 
nurses passed by and blew sand on the baby, 
to dry it. 

Fifteen minutes later the mother, trumpet- 
ing loudly, picked up the baby with her 
trunk. She carried it a short distance away, 
then lowered herself, and let the baby nurse 
for his first meal. She again trumpeted 
loudly when this event was over. Lifting 
the elephant in her trunk, she raised it high 
above her head and disappeared into the 
jungles. Her nursing staff escorted her on 
either side. 











PERSIA AND THE PERSIAN CAT. A lead- 
ing newspaper in Iran (which used to be 
called Persia) says that the people of the 
world are buying so many Persian cats from 
Persia that Persia may even have to start 
buying Persian cats from the outside world 
in order to keep up with the demand. 


UP, UP IN THE SKY. The all-time altitude 
record for balloons was made in 1949 over 
Pennsylvania, when balloons carrying 1114 
pounds of equipment soared up 136,000 feet, 
or about 26 miles. 


BALLOONS AWAY. The first time anyone 
rode into the stratosphere was further back 
than you might think. Two Englishmen as- 
cended in a balloon to an altitude of seven 
miles as long ago as 1862. 


NEW RAINBOW. A Senator from Arizona 
has announced his discovery of a natural 
bridge, more or less rainbow shape, in the 
Grand Canyon. Already scores of others have 
been found in America. The largest one is 
309 feet high and 278 feet long, which dimen- 
sions make it big enough to straddle the 
United States Capitol building. 


TV’S UNTOUCHED BY HAND. The Admiral 
Corporation has developed a system that puts 
together the first half of a television set by 
machinery, without being touched by hand, 
and they hope by the end of the year to be 
making the entire set automatically. 


POCKET TELEPHONE. In New York it is 
possible to secure a telephone bell to put in 
your pocket or purse that will ring wherever 
you are, whenever anyone wants to talk to 
you. When you hear it ring, you run to the 
nearest phone, dial a certain number, and find 
out who is on the other end. 


COVER PICTURE by Frink, from Monkmeyer. 
Story illustrations not otherwise credited are 
by John Gourley. 
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ge Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


I—God's First Prophecy 





(APRIL 2) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Lesson Texts: Genesis 3:1-6, 15; Psalms 37: 
28, 29. 

Memory Verse: “And I will put enmity be- 
tween thee and the woman, and between thy 
seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel” (Genesis 3:15). 


Guiding Thought 


Did you ever find yourself out on a lonely 
road or path on a dark night without a flashlight? 
It is not a pleasant experience, and it can be very 
difficult to find one’s way in such circumstances. 
Many people today are groping along the path of 
life without a light, and they do not know where 
they are going. Those who serve God and follow 
Christ have a light—the light that shines from 
the Word of God. Peter tells us, “We have also 
a more sure word of prophecy; whereunto ye do 
well that ye take heed, as unto a light that shineth 
in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the day 
star arise in your hearts” (2 Peter 1:19). As we 
read the prophecies in the Bible and see their 
fulfillment in history and in the events taking 
place today, we can see clearly the path of life, 
and have confidence that God will guide us until 
we reach the home for which we are bound. 


SUNDAY 
The First Prophecy and Why God Made It 


1. Recall the tragic circumstances that led to 
Satan’s obtaining dominion on this earth. (Gen. 
3:1-6.) 

2. Adam and Eve listened to Satan and so 
placed themselves and this earth under his do- 
minion. With what prophecy did God promise 
final victory over Satan? (Gen. 3:15.) 


Note.—‘As the guilty pair listened to these 
words, they were inspired with hope; for in the 
prophecy concerning the breaking of Satan’s power 
they discerned a promise of deliverance from the 
ruin wrought through transgression. Though they 
must suffer from the power of their adversary 
because they had fallen under his seductive influ- 
ence and had chosen to disobey the plain com- 
mand of Jehovah, yet they need not yield to utter 
despair. The Son of God was offering to atone 
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with His own lifeblood for their transgression. To 
them was to be granted a period of probation, dur- 
ing which, through faith in the power of Christ 
to save, they might become once more the chil- 
dren of God.” —Prophets and Kings, pp. 681, 682. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 65, paragraph 4; p. 66, paragraphs 1, 2. 


MONDAY 
The Meaning of the Promise 


3. The words of this first prophecy were ad- 
dressed to Satan. They promised enmity between 
his seed—those who would be his followers—and 
the seed of the woman. Who was the seed of 
the woman? (Gal. 3:16, last part.) 

NOTE.—"The sentence pronounced on Satan, 
‘I will put enmity between thee and the woman, 
and between thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise 
thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel,’ was to 
our first parents a promise of the redemption to 
be wrought out through Christ.”—The Acts of 
the Apostles, p. 222. 


4. What war is continually raging between 
God’s people and Satan and his followers? (Eph. 
6:11, 12.) 

NOTE.—"The divine sentence pronounced 
against Satan after the fall of man, was also a 
prophecy, embracing all the ages to the close of 
time, and foreshadowing the great conflict to 
engage all the races of men who should live upon 
the earth.”—The Great Controversy, p. 505. 
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For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 505, paragraphs 1, 2. 


TUESDAY 
Satan Becomes the Prince of This World » 


5. What position did Satan hold when he suc 
ceeded in getting Adam and Eve to listen to him? 
What will eventually become of him? (John 
12:31, second half.) 

6. What does the “god of this world,” as Paul 
calls Satan, do to unbelievers so that the light 
of Christ cannot shine into their hearts? (2 Cor. 
4:4.) 

NoTE.—‘When Satan was thrust out of heaven, 
he determined to make the earth his kingdom. 








When he tempted and overcame Adam and Eve, 
he thought that he had gained possession of this 
world; ‘because,’ said he, ‘they have chosen me as 
their ruler.’ He claimed that it was impossible 
that forgiveness should be granted to the sinner, 
and therefore the fallen race were his rightful 
subjects, and the world was his.’—Patriarchs and 
Prophets, p. 69. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
685, paragraph 1. 


WEDNESDAY 


Jesus Comes to Bruise the Head of Satan 


7. How did Satan work through Herod to try 
to thwart Christ’s purpose in coming to the 
earth? (Matt. 2:13-16.) 


8. Satan failed in his attempt to kill the Child 
who was to inflict the fatal wound on him. Later 
he tried another method to get Christ to sub- 
mit to him. What was it? How did it fail? (Matt. 
4:1, 11.) 

9. What did Christ do in order to bring about 
the destruction of the devil, and so bruise the 
head of the serpent? (Heb. 2:14, 15.) 


NOTE.—'‘In the wilderness of temptation, in 
the garden of Gethsemane, and on the cross, our 
Saviour measured weapons with the prince of 
darkness. His wounds became the trophies of His 
victory in behalf of the race. When Christ hung 
in agony upon the cross, while evil spirits rejoiced, 
and evil men reviled, then indeed His heel was 
bruised by Satan. But that very act was crushing 
the serpent’s head. Through death He destroyed 
‘him that had the power of death, that is, the 
devil.’ This act decided the destiny of the rebel 
chief, and made forever sure the plan of salvation. 
In death, He gained the victory over its power; 
in rising again, He opened the gates of the grave 
to all His followers. In that last great contest, 
we see fulfilled the prophecy, ‘It shall bruise thy 
head, and thou shalt bruise His heel.’ ’—Prophets 
and Kings, pp. 701, 702. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 115, 
paragraphs 1, 2; p. 116, paragraph 1. 





THURSDAY 
When the Serpent Will Hurt No More 


10. How does Ezekiel describe the final de- 
struction of Satan, the one-time covering cherub? 
(Eze. 28:16-19.) 


NOTE.—'‘Satan’s work of ruin is forever ended. 
For six thousand years he has wrought his will, 
filling the earth with woe, and causing grief 
throughout the universe. The whole creation has 
groaned and travailed together in pain. Now God's 
creatures are forever delivered from his presence 
— temptations.’"—The Great Controversy, p. 

73 

11. Contrast the lots of (a) the seed of the 

wicked, and (b) the righteous. (Ps. 37:28, 29.) 


12. When will the curse be removed from the 
earth? (Rev. 21:1; 22:3.) 


NOTE.—"God created the earth to be the abode 
of holy, happy beings. The Lord ‘formed the earth 
and made it; He hath established it, He created it 
not in vain, He formed it to be inhabited.’ That 
purpose will be fulfilled, when, renewed by the 
power of God, and freed from sin and sorrow, 
it shall become the eternal abode of the redeemed.” 
—Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 67. 


For further reading: The Great Controversy, p. 
673, paragraph 2. 


FRIDAY 


WHO spoke the first prophecy? —.._-_. 
HERE 6-¢ touen on 
TO WHOM was it spoken? ___.. 
FOR WHOM was it spoken? = 
WHOM did it concern? __ 

How does it bring light to your “pathway? 


FILL in the blanks with words beginning with 
the letter D: 

“Forasmuch then as the children are partakers 
of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took 


part of the same; that through d he might 
d him that had the power of d_ ® 
that is, the d ; and d them who 


were all their lifetime 
(Heb. 2:14, 15). 


through fear of d 
subject to bondage” 


When Satan tried to kill 
the baby Jesus, God told 
His parents to take Him 
into Egypt for a while. 
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ANGELS of MERCY -4 


COURTESY OF AMERICAN RED CROSS 


HELP ON THE BATTLEFIELD 


“Mary, Mary, please come to me, Mary,” the dying soldier screamed. He had been cruelly wounded 
in battle the afternoon before. Now, at three o'clock in the morning, he was calling hysterically for his 
sister. The doctor attending him was perplexed. He could do nothing to quiet him. Then he remembered 
the angel of mercy. 

Rising, he felt his way through the darkness till he found her, one of the few women who had dared 
to come and nurse wounded soldiers at the front. “Miss Barton,” he pleaded, “come and help me.” 

She knelt by the wounded soldier, and he thought she was his sister. He relaxed. She took off her 
jacket and placed it over him, then held his head so it would be more comfortable. He slept at last, 
and for hours she remained there, kneeling on the ground, motionless, lest moving she awaken him. In 
the morning he was much better. She compelled the officers to permit him to be taken to a hospital 
(they said it was no use; he was sure to die), and soon he was well again. 

Hundreds of times in America’s Civil War, Clara Barton performed acts of mercy like this to help 
the wounded. And when the war was over she persuaded the United States Government to foster the 
American National Red Cross, following a plan drawn up by men in Geneva, Switzerland. She was presi- 
dent of the American Red Cross until 1904. Under her leadership the Red Cross helped troubled peo- 
ple in many lands. The picture shows her caring for soldiers in a hospital in Cuba in 1898, during the 
Spanish-American War. Today, wherever there is war, or famine, or pestilence, or hurricane, or earth- 
quake, or any other disaster, there too is the Red Cross nurse, thanks to Clara Barton. 
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